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COL.  JOHN  JONES  OF  DEDHAM  AND  HIS  PATERN  AL 
ANCESTORS  IN  AMERICA. 


By  his  grandson,  Amos  Perry,  LL.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


JOHN  JONES  of  Dedham  is  called  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  f'01dtown 
Folks"  /Sheriff 'Jones ,  and  in  Dr.  Bond's  Genealogies  and  History 
of  Watertown  Col.  John  Jones.  He  was  born  in  Weston,  Mass., 
Oct.  30,  1716,  O.  S.  In  1740,  he  purchased  a  farm  situated  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Boston  on  a  promontory  and  peninsula,  in  a 
section  of  country  that  became  Nov.  18,  1748,  the  westerly  or 
fourth  precinct  of  Dedham  ;  and  July  7,  1784,  the  District  of  Dover, 
and  May  31,  1836,  the  town  of  Dover.  His  farm,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  horseshoe,  was  washed  on  three  sides  by  Charles  river.  There 
he  built  soon  after  his  purchase  a  well  timbered,  comely  house  in 
which  he  lived  three  score  years.  In  this  house  all  his  children 
were  born,  and  one  son,  two  wives  and  himself  died.  Here  courts 
were  held  and  a  variety  of  business  transacted.  The  house  remained 
on  the  same  site  and  was  used  as  a  dwelling  from  1740  till  1875, 
when  it  was  removed  and  three  years  later  torn  down.  Further 
information  about  this  estate  may  be  found  on  pages  89  to  94  in  a 
publication  of  the  South  Natick  Historical  Society,  issued  in  1884. 

Col.  Jones's  home  was  called  in  a  chronicle  of  the  last  century  a 
secluded  retreat;  it  was  reached,  until  early  in  this  century,  only 
by  either  fording  Charles  River  or  by  going  from  the  Dedham 
(Claybrook)  road  three  quarters  of  a  mile  through  a  dense  forest,  or 
an  equal  distance  from  South  Natick  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  beginning  at  the  gravel  pit  near  the  present  canal 
bridge.  This  place  was  owned  by  the  Jones  family  from  1740 
till  1804,  and  just  seventy  years  thereafter  (1874)  it  became  the 
country  seat  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Cheney  of  Boston,  who,  appreciating  its 
natural  advantages  and  historic  associations,  began  a  series  of  im- 
provements which  have  resulted  in  making  it  easy  of  access  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  delightful  places  in  that  region. 

Col.  Jones  died  at  his  home  in  Dover,  Feb.  2,  1801,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ancient  burial  ground  of  South  Natick  Village,  which  is 
only  half  a  mile  in  direct  line  from  his  Dover  estate  and  a  mile 
from  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunne well's  Gardens,  Lake  Waban,  and  Wei- 
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Lesley  Female  College.  His  intention  of  marriage  was  published 
Oct.  17,  1742.  He  was  married,  Feb.  23,  1742-3,  by  Eev. 
Oliver  Peabody  of  Natick,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah 
Morse,  who  was  born  in  Sherborn,  Feb.  18,  1720-21,  and  died  in 
Dedham,  April  13,  1754.  His  intention  of  2d  marriage  was  pub- 
lished Aug.  11,  1754.  He  was  married,  Oct.  31,  1754,  by  Kev. 
Andrew  Tyler  of  Dedham  Third  Precinct  (West  Dedham),  to 
Tabitha,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Tabitha  Battelle  and  sister  of 
Nathaniel  Battelle,  H.  U.  1765.  She  was  born  in  Dedham,  June 
25,  1731,  and  died  there  Nov.  8,  1800. 

Col.  Jones  held  various  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  positions. 
He  was  successively  school  teacher ;  civil  engineer ;  Colonel  in  the 
militia  ;  proprietors'  clerk  of  Natick  ;  guardian  of  the  Natick  Indians, 
and  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1793,  when  Norfolk  county  was  set 
off  from  Suffolk,  he  was  president  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  that  county,  and  he  was  for  a  long  period  a  deacon  in  the  old 
Peabody-Badger  Church,  where  he  had  for  a  colleague  an  Indian 
named  Joseph  Ephraim,  who  was  baptized  in  1728,  and,  while 
recognized  as  a  christian  brother,  long  occupied  the  position  of  his 
white  colleague's  carriage  and  farm  servant.  Five  generations  of  the 
Jones  family  have  worshipped  in  church  edifices  erected  on  the  same 
site  in  South  Natick,  and  three  generations  (a  great  grandson  being 
a  deacon)  now  statedly  worship  there  within  a  few  rods  of  the  graves 
of  their  ancestor,  his  two  wives,  Hannah  and  Tabitha,  and  of  his  two 
pastors,  Oliver  Peabody  (1698-1752  and  H.  U.  1721)  and  Stephen 
Badger  (1725-1803  and  H.  U.  1747). 

Esq.  Jones  is  represented  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  illustrative  of 
scenes,  events  and  characters  of  his  time  and  neighborhood,  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : — "He  was  a  well  formed,  well  dressed  man 
who  rode  in  his  own  carriage,  lived  in  a  handsome  style,  performed 
no  manual  labor,  wore  a  ruffled  shirt  and  was  one  of  the  three  person- 
ages that  constituted  in  Oldtown,  Our  House  of  Lords."  He  is 
called  by  the  historians  of  Watertown  and  Natick  (Bond  and  Big- 
low)  a  celebrated  land  surveyor.  He  surveyed  many  estates  in 
Dedham  and  in  neighboring  towns  for  their  respective  proprietors, 
and  his  professionel  services  were  occasionally  required  by  the 
colonial  government. 

In  1762-3  he  surveyed,  under  a  commission  issued  by  the  royal 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  Mount  Desert  Island  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  the  first  draughts  of  which  survey  were  deposited  a  few  years 
since  by  one  of  his  grandsons  in  the  Archives  of  the  Maine  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  some  of  the  implements  used  on  that  occasion, 
including  his  chain,  compass  and  tinder  box,  are  still  preserved, 
together  with  such  mementoes  and  family  keepsakes  as  china  cups, 
saucers  and  punch  bowls,  some  of  which  are  marked  with  his  initials. 
He  was  one  of  "the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
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Peace  of  Suffolk  County"  under  the  colonial  government  and  also 
under  the  State. 

He  left  at  his  death  a  manuscript  book  entitled  "  Entrys  and 
Judgments"  that  contains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  its  first  ten 
pages,  an  account  of  about  four  hundred  cases  which  he  heard  and 
decided  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Among  the  last  judgments  he 
pronounced  as  a  colonial  magistrate  he  imposed  (July  25,  1774)  a  i 
fine  of  ten  pounds  on  Ephraim  Bacon  a  citizen  of  Needham  for  fr  un- 
lawful absence  from  the  public  worship  of  God,  Lord's  Days,  three 
months  as  expressed  in  a  Bill  of  Indictment  filed  in  ye  Court  of  * 
Gen.  Sessions  of  y°  peace."  lie  also  left  a  Memorandum  Book  which 
contains  some  highly  prized  genealogical  statistics,  records  of  mar- 
riages solemnized  by  himself  and  of  dowers  and  gifts  to  his  children, 
together  with  family  and  local  notes  that  illustrate  the  charaeter  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

He  had  ten  children — five  by  his  first  wife,  and  five  by  his  second 
— four  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  records  of  all  the  births,  except 
the  birth  of  the  youngest  child,  are  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Dedham  Records  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Don  Gleason 
Hill,  the  accomplished  town  clerk  of  Dedham.  The  eldest  son, 
John  (Junior),  who  was  born  Feb.  4,  1743-4,  settled  in  Princeton 
and,  on  reaching  his  majority  (1765),  he  received  from  his  father  a 
deed  of  105  acres  in  that  town,  and  in  March,  1766,  he  received 
from  his  father  a  deed  of  20  acres  more,  and  again  early  in  1775  he 
added  to  his  farm  90  acres  by  purchase  from  his  brother. 

This  young  man,  who  is  called  by  his  appropriate  title  Capt. 
Jones  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  Col.  Jones,  believed  that 
the  outcome  of  the  difficulties  then  existing  with  the  mother  country 
would  be  war,  and  he  prepared  for  this  war  by  enlisting  in  Princeton 
and  adjoining  towns  a  company  of  Minute  Men,  so  called,  whose 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  in  the  State 
House  at  Boston.*  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  Capt.  Jones  set 
off  from  Princeton  at  the  head  of  his  company  for  Lexington  and 
Concord,  but  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  skirmishes  of  that 
day.  The  following  letter,  written  three  days  later  "  in  one  of  ye 
colleges"  at  Cambridge,  the  original  of  which  now  belongs  to  his 
great-grandson,  John  Howard  Jones  of  Chicago,  speaks  for  itself. 
The  letter  is  copied  verbatim  et  literatim.  Its  orthography  and 
free  use  of  capital  letters  remind  us  of  olden  times.  The  hand- 
writing is  decidedly  good,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
Capt.  Jones's  father.  Among  other  letters  preserved  is  one  written 
at  the  same  place  thirteen  days  later  (May  5).  This  bears  marks 
of  more  care  than  the  other,  but  it  possesses  less  interest.  It  is 
addressed  to  his  wife,  and  is  signed — "From  your  Loving  Husband 
John  Jones." 


*  See  LexiDgton  Alarm  List,  vol.  xv.  p  48. 
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Cambridge,  April  22,  1775. 

Loving  Wife. 

There  was  a  hot  battle  fought  Between  the  Regulars  that 
march'cl  to  Concord  and  our  People  on  Wednesday  the  19th  of  this  instant 
in  which  many  on  both  sides  were  slain  (but  most  of  the  Enemies)  as  we 
heard  before  we  March'd.  As  we  marched  to  Concord  we  were  often 
inform'd  that  the  Enemy  had  marched  from  Boston  a  second  time  &  had 
got  as  far  as  Lincoln — We  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible  Expecting  to 
meet  them  in  Concord  but  when  we  arrived  there  we  were  informed  that 
they  had  returned  from  their  first  engagement  to  Charleston — from  which 
they  are  gone  to  Boston — We  are  now  stationed  in  one  of  ye  colleges  as 
are  many  more  of  ye  army — all  in  good  health  Through  ye  Divine  good- 
ness and  hope  for  ye  blessing  of  Heaven.  In  ye  first  Combat  among  those 
that  were  slain  were  Lieut.  John  Bacon  of  Needham,  two  Mills's  Nat. 
Chamb'n  and  two  others  from  Needham — Elias  Haven  from  Springfield.  If 
you  have  an  Opportunity  you  may  send  Brother  Hapgood  a  shirt  and  pair 
of  Stockings — Tis  uncertain  when  we  shall  return  may  we  all  be  Ennabled 
to  repent  &  turn  to  our  God  that  he  may  save  us  from  Ruin. 

I  am  with  the  Grestest  Respect  Your 

Affectionate  &  Loving  Husband  till  Death. 

John  Jones. 

N.B.    My  Best  love  to 

Brother  Jones  &  children — Let  us  all  be  Patient  &  Remember  that  it  is 
ye  hand  of  God. 

Capt.  Moore  has  sold  his  flaxseed  but  if  you  apply  in  season  you  may 
get  some  of  Mrs.  Wood. 

The  "Brother  Hapgood"  referred  to  above  was  Capt.  Jones's 
wife's  brother ;  the  "  Brother  Jones  "  was  his  brother  Amos  Jones 
referred  to  further  on.  Capt.  Jones  had  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
letter  three  children,  all  daughters,  and  not  one  five  years  old.  The 
fourth  child,  John,  was  born  the  following  August,  while  he  (the 
father)  was  in  active  service.  "Lieut.  John  Bacon  of  Needham," 
whom  he  reports  as  slain,  was  a  relative  of  Ephraiin  Bacon  who  was 
sentenced  by  Capt.  Jones's  father,  July  25  the  year  before,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  pounds  for  absenting  himself  from  the  public  worship  of 
God  on  Lord's  Days. 

The  enterprising  and  patriotic  young  man  who  wrote  this  letter 
was  in  due  time  commissioned  as  Captain  in  the  Continental  Army  ; 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  for  a  short  time  at  the 
siege  of  Boston.  He  went  to  Quebec  with  his  company  in  CoL 
Doolittle's  regiment,  and  returned  as  far  as  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  of  small-pox,  July  4,  1776,  leaving  a  widow  and  four 
children  on  his  farm  in  Princeton.  A  record  of  his  service  to  the 
United  American  States  from  April  19,  1775,  until  his  death  on 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence,  is  found  in  his 
father's  Memorandum  Book  referred  to  above  and  also  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.    It  is  a  painful  fact  that  the  unques- 
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tioned  service  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  and  which  resulted 
in  his  death  at  his  post  of  duty,  failed  to  secure  a  pennon  for  his 
widow  and  children  who  are  so  touchingly  referred  to  in  his  letter 
above.  Xot  even  his  name  is  found  in  a  work  that  professes  to  be 
a  history  of  Princeton. 

Capt.  Jones's  nearest  descendant  at  this  time  is  a  grandson,  and 
this  grandson  is  Nathan  Watson  Jones,  who  was  born  April 
27,  1803,  on  the  Princeton  Jones  estate,  that  consisted  in  1775  of 
215  acres  and  belonged  successively,  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  his  great-great-grandfather,  his  great-grandfather,  his  grand- 
father and  his  father,  all  named  John  Jones.  The  first  two  of  these 
ancestors  were  born  in  Weston,  the  third  one  in  Dedham,  and  the 
fourth  in  Princeton.  This  grandson  of  Capt.  Jones  is  now  a  citizen 
of  Griggsville,  111.,  and  worthily  represents  worthy,  respected  and 
patriotic  ancestors,  and  has  sons  following  his  example. 

The  two  military  commissions  of  Capt.  Jones,  one  of  which  was 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Continental  Army  and  the  other  as  a  member  of 
a  local  organization  (left  in  the  custody  of  his  father,  and  then  of  the 
latter's  youngest  daughter),  were  laid  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Pensions  well  nigh  three  score  years  ago,  and  could 
never  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  family. 

Col.  Jones's  second  child  and  oldest  daughter  Mehitabel,  who  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  his  mother  Mehitabel  Garfield,  was  married 
by  him  June  22,  1768,  to  Samuel  Cook  of  Xeedham.  His  third 
child  and  second  daughter  Hannah  (1748-1834)  was  married  by 
him  July  4,  1771,  to  Enoch  Brooks  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Brooks  is 
styled  in  the  Princeton  records  that  contain  a  notice  of  his  death, 
Sept.  18,  1825,  Lieutenant.  He  belonged  to  the  company  of 
Minute  Men  commanded  by  his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Jones. 
Whether  he  acquired  the  above  title  or  rank  by  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Col.  Jones's  son  Amos,  after  whom  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was 
named,  settled  in  Princeton  near  his  brother  Capt.  John,  and 
received  from  his  father,  April  3,  1775,  a  deed  of  125  acres  of  land 
in  that  town,  90  acres  of  which  he  soon  sold  to  his  brother  Capt. 
John,  and  after  his  death  the  other  35  acres  reverted  to  his  father.  He 
taught  school  in  Hutchinson,  now  the  town  of  Barre,  in  the  winter 
of  1774-75.  He  trained  in  his  brother  John's  military  company, 
but  was  kept  from  active  service  by  impaired  health  that  resulted  in 
his  death,  in  Lebanon,  Me.,  Xov.  19,  1770.  A  brief  diary  or  note 
book,  containing  specimens  of  his  penmanship,  some  rude  rhymes 
and  arithmetical  tables,  is  the  only  memento  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  his  surviving  nephew.  Another  nephew  and  namesake 
of  Amos  Jones,  viz.  Amos  Jones  Cook,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mehit- 
abel (Jones)  Cook,  referred  to  above,  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  as 
the  preceptor  of  the  Fryeburg,  Me.,  academy,  at  the  time  of  his 
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graduation  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1802,  and  he  held  that  position 
with  marked  honor  more  than  thirty  years. 

After  Col.  Jones's  death  in  1801,  his  papers  came  under  the 
immediate  care  of  his  youngest  son  Adam  (1760-1825),  who  on  the 
sale  of  his  father's  homestead  in  1804,  and  his  removal  soon  after- 
wards to  Templeton,  where  he  lived  and  died,  took  away  with  him  a 
trunk  full  of  these  papers  which  were  preserved  till  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when  they  were  burnt  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
The  other  papers,  including  printed  documents,  were  crowded  into 
barrels  and  boxes  and  stored  for  sixty  years  in  the  attic  of  the 
youngest  of  Col.  Jones's  ten  children,  Mary,  who  after  her  marriage 
by  her  father  in  1795  to  Elijah  Perry  of  Natick,  always  resided  near 
her  paternal  homestead.  Such  printed  documents  as  were  not 
picked  away  piecemeal  are  now  in  the  Morse  Institute  Library  in 
Natick.  Some  of  the  numerous  manuscripts,  including  civil  and 
military  commissions,  were  lost  in  the  fire  that  consumed,  March  2, 
1872,  the  collections  of  the  South  Natick  Historical  Society.  Some 
plats  of  farms  surveyed  in  neighboring  towns  were  deposited  in  town 
clerk  offices,  where  it  was  thought  they  might  some  time  be  of  interest ; 
some  papers  were  burnt,  and  a  few  that  are  highly  prized  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jones's  only  surviving  grandson. 

The  saying  (unendorsed  by  the  writer)  has  been  handed  down 
that  Mr.  Jones  received  favors  under  the  colonial  government  on 
account  of  certain  relations  (referred  to  further  on)  to  men  in  power. 
Accepting  office  under  the  English  colonial  government  and  bound 
by  oath  to  serve  it  faithfully,  he  was  loyal  and  dutiful,  while  all  the 
members  of  his  family  (of  mature  years),  including  sons,  daughters 
and  sons-in-law,  were  active  in  overturning  that  government  and  in 
establishing  another  in  its  place  more  in  harmony  with  their  ideas  of 
popular  rights.  His  efforts  to  enforce  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  Lord's  Days  caused  much  disaffection  and 
hastened  the  conflict  in  his  neighborhood  between  the  new  and  the 
old  government — between  the  patriots  and  the  loyalists. 

In  the  autumn  of  1774  (probably  in  the  latter  part  of  Sept.),  a 
scene  of  historic  interest  was  enacted  under  an  elm  tree  that  stood 
near  Col.  Jones's  mansion,  and  that  now,  with  other  trees  near  by, 
towers  high  and  spreads  out  its  branches  as  if  to  take  a  better  view 
of  a  surpassingly  beautiful  landscape  far  and  near  on  either  side. 
A  numerous  company  appeared  there  with  a  request  signed  by  "  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  that  the  magistrate  of  King  George  vacate  his  office. 
The  time-honored,  though  then  unpopular,  functionary  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  decline  compliance  with  this  pressing  invitation.  In 
view  of  many  circumstances  and  pertinent  facts,  it  is  believed  that, 
though  he  might  not  have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  welcome  the 
bold  and  decisive  act  that  enabled  him  to  throw  off  official  responsi- 
bility without  dishonor,  he  never  regretted  the  result  of  the  occurence. 
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His  whole  subsequent  life  indicates  this  view  of  the  cnse.  lie  did 
not  leave  his  home,  as  one  writer  has  intimated.  His  family,  to 
which  he  was  ever  devoted,  required  his  presence  there.  Besides,  he 
was  habitually  so  open  and  manly  in  his  dealings  with  Ins  fellow 
men  that  he  had  no  need  then  or  afterwards  of  concealment,  lie 
had  at  that  time  two  sons  and  two  son-in-laws  abroad — three  in 
Princeton  and  one  in  Needham,  all  aggressive  patriots  and  all 
devotedly  attached  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  relative  ;  but  hostile  to 
him  as  a  colonial  official.  He  had  at  home  his  wife  Tabitha  and  her 
five  children,  whose  names  and  ages  were  as  follows  : — Mary,  an 
infant  a  month  old  ;  Caroline,  ten  years  old  ;  Adam,  fourteen  years  ; 
Silence  sixteen,  and  Tabitha  nineteen  years.  This  last-named 
daughter  witnessed  with  interest  the  scene,  and  gave  late  in  life  an 
oral  account  of  it  that  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time. 
Her  father's  relation  to  the  two  political  parties  of  that  time  was,  and 
has  been,  until  a  recent  period,  a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to 
be  referred  to,  if  at  all,  among  friends  and  neighbors,  only  in  a  very 
guarded  way,  to  avoid  giving  offence  or  wounding  feelings.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  we  have  no  full  statement  as  to  who  signed 
the  request  that  was  made  ;  who  all  the  visitors  were  ;  how  the 
business  was  transacted,  and  whether  in  resigning  his  colonial  office 
Esq.  Jones  then  and  there  acknowledged  his  allegiance  to  the  upris- 
ing government  that  was  aided  by  his  family.  We  know  but  little 
of  this  affair  aside  from  tradition  and  the  statement  furnished  by  the 
above-named  witness  a  half  century  after  the  occurrence. 

Some  citizens  were  present,  we  are  told,  whom  the  magistrate  had 
offended  by  imposing  upon  them  penalties  for  the  violation  of  colonial 
laws,  and  some  were  there  because  they  disliked  the  antiquated 
colonial  government  which  Esq.  Jones  seemed  from  his  position  to 
impersonate  and  represent.  Some  were  there,  too,  who,  possessing 
a  friendly  and  generous  spirit,  wished  to  protect  from  insult  and 
injury  a  man  whom  they  respected  despite  his  loyalty  to  King  George. 
Among  the  latter  class  was  Ephraim  Dana  (1744—1792),  a  black- 
smith by  trade  and  a  citizen  of  Natick,  whose  house  and  shop  were 
scarcely  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  Charles 
river.  In  less  than  six  years  thereafter  this  Ephraim  Dana  was  at 
the  Jones  mansion  again  under  very  different  circumstances.  On 
the  latter  occasion  (April  20,  1780)  having  lost  his  wife  Rebecca 
(Leland)  Dana  and  acquired  the  title  of  lieutenant  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  he  came  to  marry  the  magistrate's  daughter  Tabitha 
above  referred  to  ;  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  manly  and  patriotic  Ephraim  and  his  wife  Tabitha  (Jones) 
Dana  have  many  worthy  and  highly  respected  descendants  residing 
in  that  neighborhood,  in  Boston  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  business  laid  out  was  transacted,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
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with  as  much  regard  to  decorum  and  order  as  could  be  expected  on 
an  occasion  of  such  excitement  and  zeal  as  must  have  there  prevailed. 
The  magistrate  lost  his  office  without,  however,  losing  his  self-respect 
or  his  honor  as  a  man.  We  now  see  that  the  movement  thus 
begun  exerted  an  influence  that  was  far  reaching.  The  political 
future  of  that  neighborhood  and  of  that  region  was  settled.  Esq.  Jones 
ceased  to  be  colonial  magistrate.  Public  and  private  records  however 
show  that  he  continued  to  be  a  man  of  consideration.  His  character 
stood  the  test  to  which  it  was  subjected  ;  for  in  less  than  five  years 
(Aug.  28,  1779)  he  represented  the  town  of  Dedham  in  a  petition 
and  remonstrance  to  the  General  Court  (see  Acts  and  Resolves  Pro- 
vince of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  V.  p.  1343),  and  in  a  little  more  than 
eleven  years,  in  response  to  a  numerously  signed  memorial  from 
fellow  citizens,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts to  again  be  "  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  of  Suffolk  County  ;  "  and  he  made  about  as  many 
decisions  under  the  new  government  as  under  the  old.  He  recorded 
in  his  "  Book  of  Entrys  "  the  first  judgment  he  rendered  under  the 
State  government  (Feb.  6,  1786)  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page  that 
contains  a  record  of  the  last  case  he  tried  (Sept.  5,  1774)  under  the 
colonial  government.  His  hand-writing  was  not  changed  during 
the  intervening  time.  The  same  regard  for  even-handed  justice 
appears  in  both  series  of  judicial  acts,  the  only  difference  being  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  His  Majesty  King  George  either  in  his 
commission  or  in  his  record  of  judgments  rendered. 

This  man,  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  life  is  given  above,  though  not 
enumerated  by  the  historian  Sabine  as  a  loyalist,  passed  into  local 
history  as  a  tory,  an  epithet  which  if  not  the  most  damaging  and 
damning  that  belongs  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
is  far  from  being  complimentary,  in  illustration  of  which  statement 
the  following  personal  incident  is  related.  A  boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  who  had  seen  much  of  Esq.  Jones's  papers  and  household 
furniture  and  had  always  lived  in  sight  of  his  mansion,  once  asked 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  been  a  neighbor  of  the  magistrate 
many  years  to  tell  him  about  that  man.  The  prompt  reply  was  : — 
"Don't  ask  about  him,  he  was  a  tory."  To  the  boy's  further 
inquiry  :  "  Was  he  not  a  good  man?  He  was  a  deacon,"  the  reply 
was  given  with  bated  breath  as  if  the  speaker  were  trying  to  conceal 
emotions  of  horror  :  "Yes,  but  he  was  a  tory."  The  idea  of  some 
mysterious  and  awful  creature,  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  the 
witchcraft  period  of  our  history,  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  boy,  and 
not  till  many  years  afterwards  could  he  get  at  the  truth. 

Now  it  appears,  that  though  thus  stigmatized  and  scandalized, 
Esq.  Jones  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  moral  worth.  Neither  time- 
serving nor  dissimulation  was  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  His  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.    Only  a  painful  necessity  could  induce  him 
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to  abandon  the  old  ship  of  state  and  take  refuge  on  a  craft  whose 
merits  he  little  understood.  In  both  of  these  positions,  he  performed 
the  duties  which  he  understood  devolved  upon  him. 

Slow  to  learn  and  slow  to  adopt  advanced  ideas  of*  American 
citizenship  and  manhood,  he  yet  attained  true  dignity.  Heeding  the 
monitions  of  his  conscience,  he  exemplified  noble  virtues  and  did  his 
part,  when  the  occasion  was  offered,  to  render  the  State  government 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  colonial.  He  raised  up  a  family  whose 
members  were  without  exception  imbued  with  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty (one  of  them  dying  in  the  service  of  his  country),  and  who  not 
only  showed  respect  for  his  character  while  he  was  living,  but  those 
who  survived  him  strove  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  having 
inscribed  upon  his  grave  stone  (still  standing  in  the  old  churchyard) 
the  distich  of  Pope,  the  second  line  of  which  is — 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God," 

an  epitaph  whose  appropriateness  in  this  case  was  readily  con- 
ceded by  all  who  knew  the  man  and  the  straits  through  which  he 
passed. 

Col.  Jones's  father  was  John,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Capt. 
Josiah  and  a  carpenter  by  trade.  He  was  born  March  19,  1686-7, 
in  that  part  of  Watertown  which  became  the  town  of  Weston,  where 
his  will  was  dated  Feb.  11,  1763,  and  lodged  June  4,  1774.  He 
married  Dec.  8,  1715,  Mehitabel  Garfield,  who  sustained  a  recognized 
relation  to  deputy  Governor  Thomas  Danforth  and  Governor  Jona- 
than Belcher.  He  became  a  large  proprietor  of  real  estate,  giving 
to  his  son  John  of  Dedham  320  acres  in  Princeton  ;  to  his  son  Ezra 
320  acres  in  Rutland  district  (Barre)  ;  to  his  son  Benjamin  240 
acres  in  Oakham,  and  to  his  son  Abraham  his  home  estate  in  Weston. 
He  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  John  of  Dedham  was  the 
oldest  of  the  children.  Ezra  became  an  opulent  farmer  in  Barre  ; 
Benjamin  and  Abraham  resided  in  Weston  ;  none  of  the  other  chil- 
dren had  families,  and  two  of  them  died  in  1748. 

Col.  Jones's  grandfather  was  Josiah,  born  in  1643,  in  Roxbury, 
where  his  parents  resided  at  that  time.  He  died  in  Weston,  Oct.  9, 
1714  ;  married  Oct.  2,  1667,  Lydia  Treadway  of  Charlestown,  who 
died  Sept.  18,  1743,  aged  about  94  years.  He  was  admitted  a 
freeman  in  Watertown,  April  18,  1690  ;  was  a  captain  in  the  militia  ; 
a  selectman  of  Watertown  1685,  86,  87,  90,  1702  and  1709  ;  was 
an  original  member  of  the  church  in  Weston,  and  one  of  its  first 
deacons,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  Jan.  4,  1709-10.  He 
had  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  had  families,  and  some 
reached  a  very  advanced  age.  The  eldest  son  Josiah  had  four  sons 
and  a  daughter ;  the  2d  son  Nathaniel  had  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters  ;  the  3d  son  James  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters  ; 
the  4th  son  Samuel  had  two  sons ;    the  5th  son  John  had  six 
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sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the  6th  son  Isaac  had  seventeen 
children. 

The  record  of  Capt.  Josiah's  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
contains  numerous  facts  of  interest.  A  good  number  of  his  descen- 
dants were  graduates  of  New  England  colleges,  and  some  of  them 
were  benefactors.  Elisha,  the  4th  son  of  Capt.  Josiah's  eldest  son 
Josiah,  died  Feb.  15,  1775,  in  his  66th  year,  having  been  a  Colonel, 
a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  had,  by  his 
wife  Mary  Allan  who  survived  him,  fourteen  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  twelve  of  his  fourteen  sons  had  families. 

The  father  of  Capt.  Josiah  was  Lewis,  who  came  to  this  country 
about  1640.  He  came,  it  is  said,  from  England,  though  his  sur- 
name is  of  Welsh  origin,  and  the  reddish  or  sandy  hair  and  clear 
complexion  of  many  of  his  descendants  indicate  Welsh  extraction. 
He  settled  in  Roxbury,  where  he  and  his  wife  Anna  were  members 
of  John  Eliot's  church.  He  removed  to  Watertown  in  1650,  where 
he  had  various  commercial  transactions,  including  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  real  estate.  He  made  his  will  Jan.  7,  1678-9,  and  he  died 
April  11,  1684,  leaving  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  daughter  Lydia  married,  Oct.  30,  1656,  Jonathan  Whitney, 
and  his  son  Josiah  was  the  executor  of  his  will  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  that  part  of  Watertown  that  subsequently  became 
the  town  of  Weston. 

Having  before  us  this  commemorative  sketch  of  John  Jones  of 
Dedham,  of  his  father  John  of  Weston,  his  grandfather  Capt.  Josiah 
and  his  great-grandfather  Lewis,  the  immigrant,  together  with 
references  to  some  noteworthy  members  of  their  respective  families, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  these  men  all  attained 
a  good  age  and  left  evidence  of  having  led  honorable  and  useful 
lives. 


